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Naturalizing With Elvis (and Matt Mills) 

by Glenn Barrett 


A t the end of November 2002, Kim 
ind I headed down south for a 
long overdue visit with friends who live 
and work in Las Vegas. While parts of 
Vegas lived up to my expectations (i.e., 
the lights, the tackiness, the huge ho¬ 
tels and casinos), I was pleasantly 
surprised with how quickly one can 
“escape” from Vegas and arrive in 
some truly spectacular scenery, com¬ 
plete with fascinating flora and fauna. 

Las Vegas is located in a broad, 
extremely flat desert valley. The flat¬ 
ness of the terrain is quite astounding 
and its impact is heightened by the fact 
that the only buildings in Las Vegas 
taller than three stories appear to be 
the casino hotels which can reach 30 
or more stories into the sky. The larg¬ 
est hotel/ casino in Las Vegas is the 
MGM Grand, with over 5,000 rooms! 
Vegas is a poster city for urban sprawl 
on an incredible scale - apparently 
there’s a local by-law preventing tall 
buildings (i.e. apartment buildings, con¬ 
dominiums) in all locations except “The 
Strip.” The city appears to be expand¬ 
ing out in all directions at once and one 
can only imagine the tremendous strain 
on the local aquifers to supply this 
rapidly growing desert community. 

In escaping Vegas, one can head 
off in nearly any direction and locate 
fabulous natural areas, some remark¬ 
ably close to “The Strip”: 

Red Rock National Conserva¬ 
tion Area is approximately 30 minutes 
from Las Vegas. It has incredibly sce¬ 
nic cliffs and rock formations, a driving 
tour route, and lots of hiking trails. 



Valley of Fire State Park is ap- so we could roam around freely and saw 
proximately 50 minutes from Vegas. It many birds, no doubt drawn into the area 
similar sights as Red Rock. by the presence of partially flooded fields 

Overton Wildlife Management and irrigation canals. 

Area is approximately 60 minutes from Mount Charleston (elevation 

Vegas. It has limited facilities, but on the 11,918 feet) is approximately 1.5 hours 
day we visited hunting was not occurring from Vegas. The road takes you from 
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desert to alpine habitat with impres¬ 
sive changes in vegetation and 
temperature. There is a ski resort on 
this mountain and the mountain was 
snow covered when we were there in 
early December. 

If you are interested in leaving the 
state of Nevada, a 2.5 hour drive will 
get you into the southwest corner of 
Utah and into Zion National Park. This 
park was one of the highlights of our 
trip with astounding rock formations 
and colours that can be best viewed by 
hiking or by stopping at one of the 
many look-outs along the driving route. 
If the Grand Canyon is on your list of 
places to visit, we were told that it is 
approximately 5 hours away from 
Vegas. For a different kind of “wild¬ 
life” you can travel 4 hours west and 
be in the suburbs of Los Angeles, which 
we did, but I will save details of that 
trip for a future Duck article. 

On the day that we toured around 
with fellow Club member Matt Mills, 
we visited the Valley of Fire for some 
hiking and incredible scenery, and then 
on to Overton Wildlife Management 
Area where we had our best day of 


Nevada birding. It was at this location 
that Matt saw his first life bird of the 
past two years - a Red-naped 
Sapsucker. Other interesting birds seen 
there included the beautiful Vermilion 
Flycatcher, Yellow-headed Blackbirds, 
Phainopepla, Peregrine Falcon and 
Sandhill Crane. 

And for those who are curious to 
know - we did not find the elusive Elvis 
alive and well in Vegas, but we did find 
the following noteworthy flora and 
fauna during our travels in southern 
Nevada: Birds- Western Grebe; Per¬ 
egrine Falcon; Greater Sandhill Crane; 
Red-naped Sapsucker; Ladder-backed 
Woodpecker; Black Phoebe; Vermil¬ 
lion Flycatcher; Western Scrub Jay; 
Verdin; Cactus Wren; Western Blue¬ 
bird; Mountain Bluebird; Townsend’s 
Solitaire; Phainopepla; Gray Vireo; 
Audubon’s Warbler; Black Throated 
Sparrow; Yellow-Headed Blackbird; 
Great-tailed Grackle; Mainmals- 
Desert Cottontail; White-tailed Ante¬ 
lope Squirrel; Burro (wild donkey); 
Spiders- Tarantula spp.; Plants- 
Joshua tree; yucca; prickly pear cac¬ 
tus; Ponderosa pine; beavertail cactus; 
hedgehog cactus; creosote bush. H 



Remembering Former 
HNC Treasurer: 
David Stubbing 


by Brian McHattie 

Club members will be saddened to 
learn of the passing of long-time HNC 
member, Dr. David Stubbing. David 
was the Club treasurer throughout the 
entire decade of the 1980s, a time when 
the Club was greatly expanding its ho¬ 
rizons, and taking on new projects. 

Bruce Duncan, former HNC Presi¬ 
dent, notes that David could always be 
counted on for his solid, common sense 
approach to Club business. His depth of 
knowledge and well-thought out views 
were constantly helpful as the Board 
discussed increasingly complex issues. 
David’s easy-going nature and keen sense 
of humour made my first Board experi¬ 
ences in 1988 very positive. 

You may also be aware that David 
was best known as a top-notch medi¬ 
cal doctor, specializing in lung conditions 
as Director of the Respiratory Reha¬ 
bilitation Program at Chedoke Hospital, 
while also serving as an Associate Pro¬ 
fessor at McMaster University’s 
world-renowned medical school. On a 
very personal note, I can testify to 
David’s wonderful medical abilities as 
he was my mother’s doctor, and re¬ 
mains a source of inspiration for her to 
this day. 

On behalf of all HNC members, 
we offer our condolences to David’s 
wife Fiona and his daughters Kirstin 
and Kate. His passing is a huge loss to 
them, to HNC members, and to all 
Hamiltonians. Dr. David Stubbing will 
be sorely missed. H 
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On the Roosting of Doves 

by Don McLean 


We live in a bird roost. Or at 
least we are surrounded by trees that 
each evening become the overnight 
resting place of several hundred 
Mourning Doves (Zenaida 
macroura). Our townhouse is part 
of a 30-year-old complex with nu¬ 
merous Austrian Pines (Pinus 
nigra), including about a dozen that 
form a solid pine wall in the front of 
our unit and five more located in the 
green space behind us. 

I’ve been aware of the roosting 
activity for a number of years, but I 
suspect most of the other residents 
have no idea what is going on. While 
the flight of doves can generate some 
noise, there is no mournful calling 
associated with the roost. Indeed, we 
rarely see or hear Mourning Doves 
on the property at other times of the 
day. The area seems to be reserved 
for sleepovers. 

Counting Doves 

As dusk approaches, doves be¬ 
gin to congregate on the roofs of 
most of the buildings in the 140-unit 
complex. They arrive singly or in small 
groups from all directions. This gath¬ 
ering usually commences about 10 
minutes before the birds begin to 
move into the trees. I’ve counted 
over 350 doves on the roofs at one 
time, but the shift to the trees can 
begin well before the last doves ar¬ 
rive. Some don’t participate at all in 
the roof assemblies, which makes it 
difficult to estimate the total number 
of doves in the roost and led me to 
try an alternate counting method. 

The five pines behind our unit 


are visible from the bedrooms. For 
four evenings in December, I took up 
a position at the window and counted 
the birds entering a clump of three 
pines. Most of the townhouses be¬ 
yond these trees can also be observed 
from this vantage point. I also 
counted birds that stopped on the 
roof, and any others that I saw pass¬ 
ing overhead to a destination other 
than the three-tree clump. It should 
be noted that I could only see entries 
from three sides of the clump, so it’s 
likely that some birds entered from 
the side that wasn’t visible to me. 

In the four nights of observation, 
between 72 and 93 birds definitely 
roosted in the clump. Another 125 to 
165 were seen flying overhead for a 
total of 200 to 250 observed in just 
one section of the townhouse com¬ 
plex. The numbers that spent some 
time on the roof ranged from 30 to 
40. Most of these, but not all, eventu¬ 
ally entered the three-tree clump. 
Others came from the north side of 
the complex, perhaps even from the 
roof of the building containing our 
unit. Some appeared to arrive from 
a distance and went di¬ 
rectly into the trees. 

However, directly 
isn’t exactly the right 
word for the doves’ flight 
pattern. The Mourning 
Dove has been clocked 
at speeds approach¬ 
ing 90 kilometres 
an hour, and I 
suspect some 
of the ones I J 


to count were moving at close to that 
velocity. Sometimes they came in 
waves, careening off in all direc¬ 
tions, swinging around two or three 
trees like orbiting astronauts and then 
disappearing into a fourth. Since 
these flights occurred in fading light, 
you can imagine why I wasn’t able 
to count birds going to the two single 
pines at the same time as trying to 
keep track of the ones entering the 
clump. Indeed, the 
doves on the roofs 
were almost indistin- 
guishable from the j 

shingles before ’ J 

most of them 
migrated to 
the trees. 

The en- 
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process seemed designed for eva¬ 
sion. 

While thirty or more birds might 
rest on the roof, there were never 
more than four or five that moved to 
the trees at the same time. As many 
as 16 moved over the space of one 
minute, and usually about half the 
total arrived during a 3-4 minute peak 
period. The whole roosting process 
took between 16 and 27 minutes in 
the four nights of observation. 

The timing of the arrival in the 
trees appeared to be closely related 
to light levels. I watched on three 
successive evenings. The first and 
last were overcast, the second mainly 
clear. On the overcast evenings the 
first birds arrived at one minute after 
sunset, but on the mainly clear day, 
the light faded more slowly and the 
first bird didn’t roost until 12 minutes 
after sunset. 

One of the trees in the front of 
our unit branches over the sidewalk 
and is quite close to a streetlight. 
When we arrive or leave in the 
evening, this light allows us to view 
30 to 40 doves sitting three or four to 
a branch close to the trunk in the 
upper limbs. You can walk under the 
tree without disturbing them, and stop 
for a brief glance, but even late in the 
evening a pause of more than a few 
seconds will usually be noticed and 
the entire group will flush. 

Not surprisingly, the roost gener¬ 
ates considerable guano, and when 
there’s been a fresh snowfall, the 
accumulated amount from a single 
night can be estimated. Using the 
tree near the light, as well as the 
three-tree clump — both of which 
had known minimum numbers of birds 
— it was possible to estimate the 
number in the entire roost at over 
500 birds. 


Why the Evasion? 

I mentioned the evasive manner 
of the birds arriving at the roost. A 
little internet and library research sug¬ 
gested why. Mourning Doves are the 
number one “game” bird in North 
America. Each year somewhere be¬ 
tween 40 and 60 million are shot for 
the entertainment and culinary de¬ 
light of residents of 38 American 
states, including all those in the south. 

A tour of the websites of the “Con¬ 
servation” departments of various 
states will provide you with recipes for 
Mourning Doves, and the recommen¬ 
dation that chefs should anticipate that 
each diner will require 6-10 birds for a 
meal. The 4-5 ounce doves each de¬ 
liver about one ounce of meat. Some 
northern states including Michigan 
and Iowa have recently narrowly re¬ 
jected intense campaigns to open 
their territories to hunters. A major 
effort is also underway at the na¬ 
tional level in the U.S. to amend the 
Migratory Bird Act to allow the hunt¬ 
ing season to open in August instead 
of September, even though Mourning 
Doves nest into October. 

The Virginia “Conservation” De¬ 
partment offers tips on how to attract 
doves by planting sunflowers and corn 
and then mowing them just before 
hunting season opens. They point out 
that “baiting” is illegal, but this ap¬ 
parently is a way around that rule. In 
Missouri, the state “Conservation” 
department manages 48 areas spe¬ 
cifically for dove shooting, including 
some designated for youth. The “con¬ 
servation” part of this effort bans 
lead shot from three of the ranges. 

Some websites estimate that the 
lifespan of Mourning Doves is about 
seven years, but quite different in¬ 
formation is reported from states 
where hunting is permitted. Here the 


“harvest” is regularly justified with 
assurances that most doves live less 
than a year. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
webpage estimates a total population 
of 475 million birds, suggesting that 
about 10% are shot each year. They 
note: “The Mourning Dove remains 
an extremely important game bird, 
especially since more doves are har¬ 
vested than all other migratory game 
birds combined. 

A 1991 survey indicated that the 
Mourning Dove provided about 9.5 
million days of hunting recreation for 
1.9 million people.” One attraction is 
that you don’t have to get your feet 
wet or sit in a blind. As one hunter 
observed: “Older people, the middle- 
aged, kids, they all can participate. 
It’s not a hard hunt, just fellowship.” 

You will recall that the Mourning 
Doves’ close relative, the Passenger 
Pigeon, fell victim to similar human 
depredation, and that much of the kill 
took place at overnight roosts where 
birds could be easily clubbed out of 
the trees. Prior to extinction, it may 
have been the most common bird in 
North America, with populations es¬ 
timated at five billion. 

The Audubon Society notes that 
that the emergence of Mourning 
Doves as a game bird is relatively 
recent and is often motivated by the 
challenge of bringing down a fast- 
moving bird rather than the meager 
food value. They note that Kestrels 
and other similar birds are so often 
mistaken for the doves that hunters 
refer to as disposable animals, "rats 
with wings," "kamikaze pilots," "tor¬ 
pedoes" and "little gray rockets." 

Moving North 

Perhaps this American pastime 
is one of the reasons Mourning Doves 


have been shifting northward for 
many years, along with climate 
change. Mcllwraith reported in 1886 
that the species did not overwinter in 
Ontario and breeding was even ir¬ 
regular in Hamilton. The breeding 
range had extended to Simcoe County 
by the 1930s and individuals were 
observed as far north as James Bay. 
By this time some were 
overwintering, but they weren’t found 
in large numbers in Christmas counts 
before the 1960s. 

The northern shift has the obvi¬ 
ous advantage of avoiding hunters, 
but brings its own hazards for Mourn¬ 
ing Doves such as frost damage to 
their feet. A University of Guelph 
study in the mid 1970s (Armstrong 
and Noakes 1983) found a majority 
of doves examined in the January- 
March period showed frost damage, 
ranging from loss of a single claw to 
complete loss of several digits. 

In the same period, another ob¬ 
server (Alison 1976) reported frozen 
feet on 14 of 17 doves captured near 
Orillia. He noted that nails were ab¬ 
sent and toes yellow and enlarged. 

The Austrian Pines utilized in our 
neighbourhood likely provide some 
shelter from the winds of winter. Lo¬ 
cal spruce trees, on the other hand, 
are ignored. Some authors have ar¬ 
gued that the benefits of roosting 
activity extend beyond protection 
from predators and the elements. 

An interesting 1996 study pub¬ 
lished in Animal Behaviour 
generated evidence that raven 
(Corvus corax ) roosts function as 
information centres about food 
sources. 

The authors (Marzluff et al) 
found that captive birds released at 
roosts followed others to carcasses 
of large animals, while those released 


in other areas failed to find these 
high quality food sources. Con¬ 
versely, when captive birds were 
released at carcasses and later joined 
roosts, they were followed back to 
these feeding stations by other roost 
participants. 

Aside from temperature and hu¬ 
man problems, the main predators of 
Mourning Doves are reported to be 
“cats, hawks, cats, owls and CATS” 
(Miller 1969). There are lots of wan¬ 
dering felines in our neighbourhood, 
but I haven’t yet seen evidence that 
they have been successful in detect¬ 
ing or depredating the roosting doves. 
Sharp-shinned Hawks seem to have 
more success, and the roost may ex¬ 
plain why we see this species fairly 
frequently, and why we are occa¬ 
sionally visited by Great Horned 
Owls. 

Whatever the reasons for the 
roost in our neighbourhood, it offers 
a fascinating glimpse'of the less vis¬ 
ible portion of the lives of birds, and 
a chance to learn a little more about 
their behaviour. 
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Red Hill Valley Future Still Uncertain 

by Don McLean 


Storm Chasers 

by Louise Unitt 


It appears that the natural areas of 
the Red Hill Valley will remain intact 
through the rest of this year. While the 
City of Hamilton’s draft budget allo¬ 
cates $19.6 million in 2003 to the 
proposed Red Hill Creek Expressway, 
the City work plan does not appear to 
include tree cutting in the valley, and 
much of the proposed work may be 
delayed by the continuing lack of regu¬ 
latory approvals. 

The work plan calls for large ex¬ 
penditures at one location in the valley 
and on portions of the interchange south 
of Mud Street. The valley work in¬ 
volves the relocation of the CNR 
double-track onto a temporary bridge 
to be located north of the present rail 
embankment. 

The re-location is necessary to al¬ 
low for construction of a new railway 
bridge so that the expressway can pass 
underneath. However, it appears that 
the temporary bridge will have to be 
constructed on top of the toxic Rennie 
Street Dump and this may require spe¬ 
cial approvals from the Ontario Ministry 
of the Environment. 

The City was fined $487,000 in 
2000 for allowing PCBs and other toxic 
material to leak from this landfill into 
Red Hill Creek. It has just completed 
an $11 million remedial project that 
installed a leachate collection system 
between the dump and the creek. 

The expressway project requires 
a number of regulatory approvals, 
which City staff had expected to ob¬ 
tain by last fall, but which are still 
outstanding. These include an authori¬ 
zation from the federal fisheries 


department to allow for relocation of 
7.5 kilometres of Red Hill Creek, and 
permission from the Ontario Ministry 
of the Environment to excavate 
70,000 cubic metres of the Rennie 
Dump. The City has not completed 
numerous reports required under the 
terms of the 1997 exemption of the 
expressway from provincial environ¬ 
mental assessment. Only two of over 
20 final reports on the predicted im¬ 
pacts of the road have been released 
to date. 

In addition, a large amount of ar¬ 
cheological work in the valley remains 
to be completed. Artifact removal must 
be completed prior to road construc¬ 
tion. Work was scheduled to start 
in April of last year, but was 
stopped by the Iroquois Confed- ^ 
eracy. 

From September to Novem¬ 
ber some archaeological excavation 
was carried out near Rosedale 
Arena in an area where the City 
plans to relocate Red Hill Creek, 
but more work is still required at 
this site and no work has been re¬ 
started at the major site directly in 
the path of the expressway. 

In December, the Hamilton 
Conservation Authority raised new 
concerns about the ability of the 
road to withstand flooding from 
major storms. It warned that un¬ 
der the City’s current plans, 
“infrastructure will be at risk of 
damage and there will be safety 
concerns.” Upgrading the road to 
the standard advocated by the Au¬ 
thority would greatly increase its 


cost and might make it impossible to 
build at all. 

Even without these changes, the 
cost of the expressway project seems 
to be emerging as more and more of a 
significant obstacle, especially in light 
of a major shortfall in the City’s 2003 
budget and increasing concerns about 
the state of water and sewer pipes. 
The City recently began investigating 
tolling the road and has also ordered a 
limited lifecycle cost analysis. 

It appears likely that the express¬ 
way will be an issue in the November 
municipal elections in Hamilton. The 
outcome of that vote may well decide 
the future of the Red Hill Valley. 
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There exists among HNC member¬ 
ship a breed of birder that thinks nothing 
of tearing off at a moment’s notice in 
pursuit of a rara avis. At our February 
monthly meeting, we were given a 
glimpse into a fraternity that is equally 
disposed to chum up miles of pavement, 
but on the trail of a very different quarry. 
They are the storm chasers. 

Mark Robinson, our February 
monthly meeting speaker, is based in 
southern Ontario, where he assists Envi¬ 
ronment Canada as a mobile storm 
spotter during the summer months. Ac¬ 
companying him were two fellow storm 
enthusiasts: Toronto-based George 
Kourounis, and Dave Patrick, who lives 
in Fergus. Over the course of the evening, 
they contributed insights as well as han¬ 
dled the technical aspects. 

Mark explained that the majority 
of the storms that pop up in southern 
Ontario are “garden variety.” This also 
applies to most storms to the south of 
us, in the U.S. His interest, however, 
lies with severe storms, which Mark 
fondly terms “monsters.” 

Severe storms may be accompa¬ 
nied by tornadoes, lightning, large hail 
and high winds. (The National Weather 
Service in the U.S. declares a thunder¬ 
storm severe “if wind gusts reach 57.5 
mph... or if hail size is three quarters 
of an inch or bigger.”) Tornadoes are 
“exceedingly rare,” “the icing on the 
cake” for storm watchers. After three 
years in the field, Mark has witnessed 
only one tornado to date. 

The three essential ingredients for 
producing a severe storm are heat, mois¬ 


ture and a lifting mechanism. The first of 
these explains why most Severe Storms 
occur in the summer. Moisture provides 
the fuel, and cold air acts as a lifting 
mechanism. Because it is heavier than 
warm air, cold air hugs the ground and 
pushes warm air up above it, undercut¬ 
ting it “like a bulldozer.” 

Mark and crew showed a few help¬ 
ful maps. One pinpointed a storm’s 
location using Doppler radar imaging. 
Another highlighted the area of the U.S. 
known as “Tornado Alley.” This region 
includes Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne¬ 
braska, and part of South Dakota, forming 
a rough rectangle. Mark pointed out that 
it “leans towards us” here in southern 
Ontario. Our own “Tornado Alley” fol¬ 
lows Hwy 401, creating some interesting 
challenges for chasers. One glance at a 
map of worldwide tornado distribution 
shows why chasers flock to the U.S. 
The numbers are clearly higher there 
than elsewhere on the globe. Approxi¬ 
mately 800 to 1,000 tornadoes occur in 
the U.S. each year. 

Before chasing a storm, Mark de¬ 
votes a few days to forecasting, 
keeping close watch as events unfold 
above. The first step occurs when a 
hot air mass gets shoved upward. As a 
storm continues to grow, concentra¬ 
tion of rain within a limited area is a 
good sign. One slide showed a curtain 
of rain teeming down in the left half of 
the picture. Meanwhile, the sky at right 
remained clear. This scenario is the 
hallmark of an organizing storm, with 
potential to develop into a severe storm. 
A photo taken in Texas on May 29, 
2001, captured a well-developed storm, 


or supercell, on the ground. Shaped 
li k e “an upside-down wedding cake” 
and “spinning like a top,” this one 
showed promise for turning into a tor¬ 
nado. So remarkably organized was 
this storm that it stayed rotating in the 
same spot for nine hours! 

Storm chasers load up their vehicles 
with all sorts of weather tracking equip¬ 
ment, creating “weird looking cars with 
all sorts of antennas.” Devices that meas¬ 
ure wind direction are mounted on car 
roofs. To protect windshields from hail, 
some chasers install a steel cage that a 
mechanism lowers onto the car’s hood. 
At evening’s close, Mark extended an 
invitation to the audience to step outside 
for a close look at some chase vehicles. 

Chasers are skilled at decoding 
signs in the sky. We observed the 
greenish hue that a cloud takes on 
when hail is imminent. Another slide 
portrayed the funnel of a 1999 tornado 
as it touched down briefly in Texas. A 
few windshields were taken out by 
softball-sized hail that day. 

In one stunning photo, lightning split 
a vivid purple sky. Mark included a 
dramatic picture of lightning silhouet¬ 
ted against the Toronto skyline, flanked 
by the CN Tower. He cautioned that 
lightning poses the single greatest threat 
from storms. 

Other hazards of the chase include 
navigating around flooded areas, trying 
to drive safely and watch the storm at 
the same time, not to mention the chal¬ 
lenge of avoiding panicked drivers. 
Aspiring chasers were warned to tem¬ 
porarily set aside environmental 
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considerations and to NEVER shut off 
your car’s engine when you pull over 
to watch a storm. The moment when a 
funnel cloud bears down on you is not 
the best time to discover that your 
battery is dead! 

Storms are rated according to their 
destructive potential on a Fujita or F- 
scale. It ranges from F-0 (virtually no 
damage), all the way up to F-5 (“in¬ 
credible” damage). An F-5 storm is 
accompanied by winds of 261 to 318 
mph. The July 4 2001 Guelph tornado 
earned itself an F-2 rating. Because 
the 1996 Barrie tornado caused signifi¬ 
cant destruction, it was classed F-4 
(“devastating damage”). 

An F-l tornado that flattens a trailer 
will leave a frame house unscathed. For 
this reason, there arose a myth about 
trailer parks attracting tornadoes. Since 
their flimsy structures offer scant pro¬ 
tection, fatalities are more common. The 
resulting media coverage links trailer parks 
with tornadoes in the public mind. 

We were treated to a few exam¬ 
ples of the many peculiar findings in 
the aftermath of a storm. Winds from 
an F-3 storm had wedged pieces of 
straw so tightly between the angles of 
tree limbs that they couldn’t be pulled 
out. An F-5 storm left behind a man¬ 
gled mass of metal that caused one 
observer considerable puzzlement. The 
most definitive I.D. he could arrive at 
was that it had been a minivan of some 
type. Mark chose this moment to slip 
in a timely reminder to never take shel¬ 
ter in your car during a storm. 

An interesting slide focused on two 
tornadoes that had merged into a single 
F-5 tornado (the 1994 Palm Sunday Tor¬ 
nado in the Southeastern U.S.). A central 
tunnel-like opening in the enormous cloud 
formation betrayed its dual origin. 

One of Mark’s shots bore special 
significance - his record of the only 
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tornado he has witnessed so far. There 
stood a barn in Campbellville, its roof 
torn off by the July 4/01 tornado. Seven 
tornadoes were confirmed in Ontario 
that day. Although we have yet to see 
an F-5 tornado in these parts, Ontario 
has three F-4’s to its credi: in Windsor, 
Woodstock, and Barrie. 

A lot of damage attributed to torna¬ 
does is actually inflicted by microbursts. 
A microburst forms when descending air 
hits the ground then curls upward. This 
phenomenon was illustrated in video foot¬ 
age from Texas. As the chasers pulled 
into town, they were greeted by the blare 
of warning sirens. Some locals take the 
arrival of storm chasers on the scene as 
a signal to head for the basement. Others 
are eager to pump them for a statu? 
report. “They hate to see us, but always 
get good weather information from it.” 

A funnel (visible sky to ground con¬ 
densation) is not common to all tornadoes. 
On this day, a giant vortex was encircled 
by other vortices in a very complex pat¬ 
tern. Chasers had positioned themselves 
in the inflow section of the storm, where 
the air is being sucked in or “inhaled” by 
the storm. 

In the next video sequence, a torna¬ 
do’s appearance was heralded by a wall 
cloud. (The Online Tornado Museum 
defines a wall cloud as a “low-hanging, 
rotating feature.. .that often precedes the 
formation of a tornado.”) The date was 
July 4,2001. The location was Ayr, just 
south of Cambridge. Here was another 
case involving a multiple vortex swirling 
around the main vortex. The system 
moved off, reformed elsewhere later on, 
and dropped a tornado later in the day. 

Mark made a return visit to “his” 
tornado of the same date, near 
Campbellville. He accounted for some 
unfocussed shots of trees by remind¬ 
ing us that he was “a little freaked out” 
at the time. The shaky camera work 


was just “me panicking!” 

One clip featured a supercell that 
produced numerous tornadoes in north¬ 
eastern Oklahoma on May 20/01. 
Tracking the system was a challenge, 
the terrain being hilly with few roads. 
Not much condensation was evident be¬ 
neath the cloud. (What little there was 
looked to me like fuzzy tendrils.) This 
very wide tornado, escorted by a wall 
cloud, was another case that lacked a 
funnel or snake formation. A small 
McDonald’s outlet and a tollbooth bore 
the brunt of the storm, with no major 
injuries. The camera filmed “spectacular 
footage” of debris (probably chunks of 
that toll booth) hurtling through the sky. 

The final sequence had been 
videotaped by Tim Marshall, a well- 
known storm chaser whose work has 
appeared on Discovery Channel and 
TLC. Ominous rumblings were audi¬ 
ble as this tornado descended on the 
town of Kellerville, Texas in 1995. We 
were being exposed to raw 
“undoctored” footage, as opposed to 
the heavily edited versions that end up 
on our TV screens. One of Mark’s 
cohorts commented that it made for a 
more impactful “on the ground” feel¬ 
ing. The advance of an enormous black 
column was certainly dramatic! Storm 
chasers weren’t the only ones on the 
scene. They were joined by a team of 
government researchers, collecting data 
for a study called Project Vortex. 

Kudos to Mark and the team for a 
riveting experience. Previously unfa¬ 
miliar with the field of storm chasing, I 
found that the presentation opened a 
door onto an intriguing new landscape. 
Anyone interested in further explora¬ 
tion is welcome to check out the 
websites of Mark and his buddies: Mark 
Robinson - purechase.com; George 
Kourounis - stormchaser.ca; Dave 
Patrick - ontarioweather.com. 
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Significant 2002 Hamilton Study Area Plant Records 
from the Royal Botanical Gardens Herbarium (HAM) 

by Carl Rothfels 


It was a busy year for new records here at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens Herbarium (HAM). Over the course of 
the field season we collected or processed a wide variety of 
plant species that were new for the City of Hamilton, Halton 
Region, Royal Botanical Gardens, or even Ontario. 

This article lists 2002 collections (with some earlier ones 
mentioned) that are new sites for species. These records are 
all represented by specimens at HAM. Other significant Ham¬ 
ilton records that were not linked to a specimen are not listed, 
but were entered into the Nature Counts database. Similarly, 
collections from previously known sites (even if the sites were 
vague, such as “Beverly Swamp”) are not listed, even if the 
species is regionally significant. Most of the new records are 
for species not historically native to the Hamilton area (these 
non-natives are marked with a *), but there are also new native 
records. The entries are followed by the collectors' names 
(CJR being me), and the collection numbers of the specimens. 

Species “New for City of Hamilton” are not listed in 
Goodban (1995). There may be post-1995 records for some of 
these, of which I am unaware. Species listed as “New for 
Halton Region” are not in Varga etal (2000), and those listed as 
“New for RBG” are not on T.W.Smith’s draft RBG Checklist 
as of the beginning of 2002. Species listed as new for Ontario 
are those not listed in Newmaster et al (1998). 

New records for RBG are interesting as they likely reflect 
species that have arrived at RBG post-Tamsalu (Tamsula was 
a former RBG botanist), since Tamsalu’s 1950s RBG collec¬ 
tions were exceptionally extensive. 

ACERACEAE 

Acer pseiido-platanus L. Sycamore Maple * 

Uncommon, spreading from large planted trees and 
scattered as saplings, shrubs, and small trees along the bluff 
at the edge of the Woodland Cemetery. CJR 26. 

AMARANTHACEAE 

Amaranthus lividus L. Purplish Amaranth * 

New for RBG and Halton Region. Determined by 

- Contribution of Royal Botanical Gardens #108. 
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J.S.Pringle, CJR. This purple-leaved amaranth is scattered 
irregularly around some of the parking pods at RBG Centre 
where it appears to be being dispersed by Canada Geese. 
CJR 303, D.Gugler. 

APIACEAE 

Aethusa cynapium L. Fool’s Parsley * 

New for the City of Hamilton. Fairly common along 
wooded paths in sections of the Devil’s Punchbowl ESA. 
CJR 243, J.Shearer. 

Anthriscus caucalis M. Bieb. Bur-chervil * 

New for Halton Region and Ontario. Determined by 
CJR, J.S.Pringle. This species was common on disturbed 
ground near the parking lot for RBG’s Laking Garden. 
Shortly after the discovery, the owner mowed the site. Doh! 
We will track the site and see if the Anthriscus reappears 
next year. CJR 115, J.L.Reader. 

Myrrhis odorata (L.) Scop. Scented Myrrhis * 

New for RBG and Halton Region. This large bushy 
carrot-relative has a strong anise smell to its foliage. It is 
spreading into the ravines by the RBG scented garden 
(where it is planted). CJR 190. 

ASTERACEAE 

Ambrosia Xhelenae Rouleau Hybrid Ragweed 

New for RBG, City of Hamilton, and Ontario. This 
taxon is a hybrid between Common Ragweed (Ambrosia 
artemisiifolia) and the very-different appearing Giant 
Ragweed ( Ambrosia trifida). Although the ranges of these 
two species overlap frequently, the hybrid is very rare. 
D.Gugler. HAM 15959. 

Artemisia vulgaris L. Mugwort * 

New for RBG, second record for City of Hamilton. 
First found by Mike Oldham under the skyway (specimen at 
HAM), this species was located by the Valley Inn Rd over 
Grindstone Cr. Probably overlooked (i.e. ignored) else¬ 
where. CJR 296. 
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Centaurea jacea L. Brown Knapweed * 

New for RBG. Currently rare in the Berry Tract. 
Centaurea are difficult. CJR 185 et al. 

Erechtites hieracifolia (L.) Raf. ex DC. Pilewort 

Fifth record for City of Hamilton, fourth Halton Region 
record. Four stems were seen along 50 Rd in the Devil’s 
Punchbowl ESA and several plants were found on the 
Christmas tree barrier in the Osprey Marsh (see Verbena 
bonariensis entry for a description of the Christmas tree 
barriers). This is an early-successional species with excel¬ 
lent dispersal abilities. CJR 304;434,1.Vaithilingam. 

Silphium perfoliaturn L. var. perfoliatum Cup-plant * 

New for RBG. This striking tall prairie species is often 
planted in naturalized gardens. It has escaped from the 
RBG woodland garden and is spreading to some open areas 
in the Hendrie Valley (the rifle range). N.R.Harper, CJR. 
HAM 15949. 

Tanacetum parthenium (L.) Schultz-Bip. Feverfew * 

New for RBG. A small patch seen in Hendrie Valley. 
CJR 184, J.Shearer. 

Taraxacum palustre (Ly.)DC. Marsh Dandelion * 

New for RBG. This small, early flowering dandelion is 
often overlooked despite its distinctive flowers. We col¬ 
lected it at four sites in Hamilton this year. CJR 9;12;55;128, 
T.W.Smith, M.Ogilvie, A.Garofalo, etal. 

Tagetes minuta L. Wild Marigold * 

Needs to be removed from RBG, City of Hamilton, 
Ontario and Canada lists. All records of this species from 
Canada have been re-identified as Artemisia biennis. De¬ 
termined CJR, J.S.Pringle. See Pringle (2003). 

BALSAMINACEAE 

Impatiens glandulifera Royle Himalayan Balsam * 

New for City of Hamilton. This species is not on 
Goodban’s checklist, but is known to have been established 
at RBG (in the Hendrie Valley) since the 1950s, and we also 
have a 1950s specimen from McMaster Ravine. We found 
it this year along the Hamilton/Brantford Rail Trail. This 
species has the potential to be invasive. CJR 278. 

BORAGINACEAE 

Myosotis stricta Link Upright Forget-me-not * 

This little weed is probably quite common in lawns 


(where it forms a blue fuzz - see Erodium) and other 
disturbed areas. We collected it at two Hamilton locations 
(bringing the total to 3), and at two nearby Halton locations. 

It is especially abundant around the McQuesten Monument 
by the Highlevel Bridge. CJR 24;31;53. 

BRASSICACEAE 

Arabidopsis thaliana (L.) Heynh. Mouse-ear Cress * 

New for City of Hamilton. This species has apparently ) 
been missed in Goodban’s checklist; our first collections date to 
1957, and it is now fairly common in weedy areas around the ) 
RBG arboretum and McMaster University. CJR 25;33. 

Cardamine hirsuta L. Hairy Bitter-cress * 

New for RBG, City of Hamilton, and Halton Region. 
Verified by P.W.Ball. This small cress is a common weed 
of flowerbeds in RBG, and is also in a few other weedy 
locations - lawns, path edges, etc. It has a strong basal 
rosette, with few to no stem leaves. Four locations in Ham¬ 
ilton, and three in Halton. OR 10; 11 ;41 ;52;57;73;74; 122;256, 
D.Gugler, J.L.Reader, C.Almack. 

Cardamine impatiens L. * 

New for RBG and City of Hamilton. Four plants of this 
interesting Cardamine were found around the RBG boat¬ 
house. Origin unknown (but not planted). CJR 88. 

Cardamine Xmaxima (Nutt.) Alph.Wood Greater 
Toothwort 

Fourth City of Hamilton record. This hybrid (which, in 
this case, should be confirmed) was common in the talus at 
the Tiffany Falls ESA. The leaf morphology can be variable, 
but a rhizome character can be very useful. CJR 14 et al. 

Coronopus didymus (L.)JE.Sm. Lesser Wart-cress * 

New for RBG and City of Hamilton. Determined by 
J.S.Pringle. This bizarre-looking little mustard is a common 
weed in some of the Rock Garden flowerbeds. CJR 71. 

Descurainia sophia (L) Webb ex Prantl Flixweed * 

New for RBG. A weed of disturbed sites. CJR 109, 
J.L.Reader. 

Lepidium ruderale L. Stinking Peppergrass * 

We now have 6 records of this weed from the City of 
Hamilton, and one from Halton Region. It is probably 
widespread in disturbed areas - roadsides, flower planters, 
pavement cracks - in our urban areas. CJR 120;121;196. 


CAMPANULACEAE 
Campanula americana L. Tall Bellflower 

Seventh City of Hamilton Record. Several individuals 
seen on the cliff rim at Clappison’s Escarpment Woods 
(FLAM-48). M.Ogilvie, et al. HAM 16225. 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE 

Cerastium pumilum Curtis Dwarf Chickweed * 

New for RBG, City of Hamilton, and Halton Region. 
Identification verified by J.K.Morton. This small annual 
chickweed is very similar to Cerastium semidecandrum 
and is rarer and thus probably overlooked. We collected one 
specimen from Westdale, and one from the RBG Rose 
Garden lawn. CJR 288;430. 

Cerastium semidecandrum L. Small Chickweed * 

New for RBG. Identifications verified by J.K.Morton. 
Fairly common in disturbed sites around Hamilton. This 
annual species looks very similar to Cerastium pumilum 
and is also easily confused with the common perennial 
Cerastium fontanum (Mouse-eared Chickweed). Tamsalu 
made a number of collections of this species, but misidentified 
them as C. fontanum. CJR 43;47;65;289;429. 

Sagina procumbens L. Bird’s-eye * 

New for RBG and City of Hamilton. This tiny flower 
grows in cracks in paving stones, the edges of roads, and 
other exposed inhospitable sites. We collected it from four 
sites in Hamilton this year, and it is fairly common in drive¬ 
ways in the Westdale area (I saw it several times while 
looking for a house to rent. A classic botanizing opportu¬ 
nity). CJR 87;89;110;132, J.L.Reader, J.C.Shearer. 

Spergularia media (L.) C.Pres. ex Griseb. Salt-marsh 
Sand Spurry * 

Third City of Hamilton record. I thought that I had the 
first Hamilton record for this species, until I found two 1995 
collections by that rascally Oldham in HAM. It is common 
) around the Mud St./Mount Albion parking lot access to the 

, Red Hill Valley. CJR 275. 

Vaccaria hispanica (Miller) Rauschert. Spanish Cowherb* 

New for City of Hamilton. This species was overlooked 
in Goodban’s checklist. We have a Burgess specimen from 
1888, which he collected along the railway between Hamil¬ 
ton and Dundas. It has apparently not been collected since. 
Burgess. HAM 11573. 


CHENOPODIACEAE 

Chenopodium capitatum (L.) Asch. Strawberry Blight 

New for RBG, sixth record of City of Hamilton. Speci¬ 
men determined by P.W.Ball. There was one record in 
HAM erroneously attributed to RBG property (it was from 
McMaster campus). Prior to this year’s collection (from the 
mudflat off the tip of the willows in Cootes), the McMaster 
specimen was the only RBG record. CJR 438, T.Sword. 
CYPERACEAE 

Car ex cryptolepis MacKenzie Small Yellow Sedge 

Second City of Hamilton record. This species, which 
looks similar to Carex flava, was found at the Milgrove 
Loam Pits with Carex flava, Carex viridula and Carex 
Xsubviridula {C.flava x C.viridula). It was clearly distin¬ 
guishable from C.flava by its smaller size, green colour, and 
because it was not yet completely ripe at the time of 
collection whereas the C.flava spikelets were all over-ripe 
and shattering (all the perigynia were falling off). It looked 
most like Carex Xsubviridula, but was distinguishable by 
its larger perigynia with full achenes (the hybrid, which is 
sterile, produces aborted achenes). CJR 385, J.S.Pringle. 

Carex diandra Schrank Lesser Panicled Sedge 

Second City of Hamilton record. One clump was seen in 
an open/shrubby marsh in the Beverly Swamp ESA. CJR 
175, J.L.Reader. 

Carex sychnocephala J.Carey Dense Long-beaked 
Sedge 

Second City of Hamilton record. At the edge of a 
seasonal pond in the Milgrove Loam Pits fen. Now this is a 
neat Ovales! Ironically, research at HAM after the discov¬ 
ery unearthed a previously overlooked C. sychnocephala 
specimen from the same location, collected in 1957 by 
F.Caesar. J.S.Pringle, CJR 268. 

Carex trisperma var. billingsii Billings’ Sedge 

New for City of Hamilton. This taxon is common in the 
Copetown Bog, where it has apparently been collected 
previously (Bill Crins, pers. comm.), but it is not on Goodban’s 
checklist. At Copetown it co-occurs with the more com¬ 
monly found Carex trisperma var. trisperma, but is relatively 
easily separated by its filiform leaves and smaller spikelets 
and perigynia. Researchers at the University of Michigan 
are looking at the relationship between these two taxa, and 
attempting to determine whether C.t.billingsii warrants 
elevation to species status. CJR 277. 
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Carex trisperma Dewey var. trisperma Three-seeded 
Sedge 

Fourth City of Hamilton record. This small sedge was 
found in several areas of the Beverly Swamp ESA. CJR 
140; 180, C.Hunsberger, J.L.Reader, P.Smith. 

Carex viridula Michaux ssp. viridula Greenish Sedge 

Second City of Hamilton record. This spiky little guy 
was fairly common at the Milgrove Loam Pits fen, where it 
co-occurred with the closely related C. cryptolepis and C. 
flava. At this location, it also hybridizes with C. flava to 
form C. Xsubviridula. CJR 237. 

Carex Xsubviridula Hybrid Greenish Sedge 

New for City of Hamilton. Determined by J.S.Pringle, 
CJR. Carex Xsubviridula is the hybrid offspring of C. 
viridula and C. flava. It is fairly common at the Milgrove 
Loam Pits fen. CJR 377;381;382, J.S.Pringle. 

Cladium mariscoides (Muhlenb.) Torr. Twig-rush 

New for City of Hamilton. This tall sedge looks similar 
to the true rushes -Juncus spp., and is dominant in sections 
of the Milgrove Loam Pits fen. CJR 264. 

Cyperus bipartitus Torrey River Cyperus 

Third City of Hamilton record. It was fairly common along 
margin of a small pond in the Beverly Swamp ESA. CJR 405. 

Cyperus diandrus Torr. Small Cyperus 

New for RBG and City of Hamilton. A small Cyperus, 
very closely related to C. bipartitus, this species was 
abundant in a dwarf form on the south shore of West Pond. 
CJR 299;300, T.Sword. 

Eleocharis intermedia Sch. Intermediate Spikerush 

Second City of Hamilton record. This species is com¬ 
mon on mud in some areas of Cootes Paradise and the 
Hendrie Valley as water levels descend. The second loca¬ 
tion is along a small pond in the Beverly Swamp area. 
Probably overlooked. CJR 412. 

Scirpus pungens M.Vahl Three-square 

Fourth City of Hamilton Record. A small patch on a 
beach on the west side of Carroll’s Bay. CJR 295, 
I.Vaithilingam. 

ELAEAGNACEAE 

Elaeagnus angustifolia L. Russian Olive * 

New for RBG. This record should be verified; the 
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specimen appears to be this species. Both of the Elaeagnus 
found in southern Ontario are aggressive weedy species 
that are still often planted by landscapers. CJR 161. 

EUPHORBIACEAE 

Euphorbia helioscopia L. Sun Spurge * 

New for City of Hamilton. It was overlooked on Goodban’s 
checklist; the first Hamilton record in HAM is from 1889! 

FABACEAE 

Anthyllis vulneraria L. Lady’s Fingers * 

New for City of Hamilton. Fairly common, but local, in 
disturbed ground (a pipeline right of way) in the Beverly Swamp 
ESA. Later discovered independently by D.Gugler. CJR 143. 

Coronilla varia L. Crown Vetch * 

New for RBG. This introduced vetch is often planted along 
roadways to stabilize slopes and ditches. We found it at four 
locations in RBG suggesting that it has been overlooked or is 
spreading rapidly. CJR 223;249;262;424, N.R.Harper. 

Trifolium arvense L. Rabbit-foot Clover * 

New for City of Hamilton. An uncommon weed, it was 
found at the top end of Dundas Valley around a cornfield. 
D.Gugler. HAM 16134. 

GERANIACEAE 

Erodium cicutarium (L.) L’her. ssp. cicutarium Stork’s- 
bill * 

Second to seventh City of Hamilton records. This close 
relative of the geraniums has pinnately divided leaves and 
often grows as a weed in large lawns (where it forms a pink 
fuzz when it is in bloom). Overlooked. CJR 13;18;23;134;141. 

Geranium pusillum L. Small-flowered Crane’s-bill * 

New for RBG and second City of Hamilton record. It is 
fairly common along a path in the arboretum. CJR 188, 
J.L.Reader. 

HALORAGACEAE 

Proserpinaca palustris L. Mermaid-weed 

Third and fourth City of Hamilton records. This species 
is closely related to the milfoils ( Myriophyllum spp.). It has 
finely divided leaves when it grows underwater, and toothed 
undivided leaves when it grows above the water. It was 
locally common at the Milgrove Loam Pits fen and around a 
seasonally wet area just west of the Safari Road Beverly 
Swamp CA parking lot. CJR 273;391, J.S.Pringle. 
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HIPPOCASTANACEAE 

Aesculus glabra Willd. var. glabra Ohio Buckeye * 

One small tree, about eight feet tall, in the Hendrie 
Valley. Origin unknown. Also naturalized in Redhill Creek 
Escarpment Valley. M.Ogilvie, A.Garofalo, CJR, et al. CJR 
16; HAM 16222. 

Aesculus pavia L. Red Buckeye * 

New for City of Hamilton, and Ontario. Over ten young 
trees were found naturalized in the Redhill Creek Escarp¬ 
ment Valley. M.Ogilvie, A.Garofalo. et al. HAM 16221. 

Aesculus hippocastanum L. Horse Chestnut * 

Four records from this season, including Woodland Cem¬ 
etery, Battlefield Park, Dundas, and Hendrie Valley. 
Generally found in brushy weedy woodlots as an escapee. 
Probably overlooked. CJR 17;27;124;155. 

JUNCACEAE 

Juncus gerardii Loisel. Blackrush * 

We now have five records of this rush for the City of 
Hamilton, starting with M.J. Oldham’s 1995 collections. 
CJR 297. 

LAMIACEAE 

Lycopus asper Greene Western Bugleweed 

New for City of Hamilton and Halton Region. Goodban 
overlooked this species; the first Hamilton records date 
from 1957. In 2002 we found it in Halton, as well - on the 
Christmas tree barrier in Pond One, and alongside Grind¬ 
stone Creek under the Plains Road bridge. It's considered 
provincially rare (S2) and native, but is weedy in habit. CJR 
314;415;416, I.Vaithilingam. 

Melissa officinalis ssp. officinalis Leinon-balm * 

New for RBG and City of Hamilton. One clump in 
the south shore area of Cootes Paradise. It was growing 
alongside a small path in a wooded ravine-top, with other 
weeds. CJR 292. 

Pycnanthemum virginianum (L.) Durand & Jackson ex 
Fern. & Robinson Virginia Mountain Mint 

Third City of Hamilton Record. There is one record of 
this species in Goodban, a second population was found by 
Paul O’Hara in meadow up highway six (pers. comm.), and 
Albert and Megan found the third this summer. A.Garofalo, 
M.Ogilvie, etal. HAM 16227. 
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LILIACEAE 

Allium sativum L. Garden Garlic * 

New for City of Hamilton. Fairly common, local, in a dry 
beach community on the west side of Carroll’s Bay. CJR 
315, I.Vaithilingam. 

Allium vineale L. ssp. vineale Field Garlic * 

New for City of Hamilton. Abundant, local, on weedy 
slopes at Kay Drage Park. CJR 236. 

MALVACEAE 

Hibiscus moscheutos L. ssp. moscheutos Swamp Rose- 
mallow * 

New for RBG and City of Hamilton. This species is a 
rare native wetland species, but is also commonly planted as 
an ornamental. This record is almost certainly of non-native 
origin as the plants were growing at the base of the highway 
403 embankment in a weedy, dry site. CJR 313. 

OPHIOGLOSSACEAE 

Botrychium multifidum (S.Gmelin) Rupr. Leathery 
Grapefern 

Third record for City of Hamilton. In maple swamp at 
Mountsberg ESA; 5-10 individuals seen. M.Thompson, 
A.Garofalo, M.Ogilvie et al. HAM 16120. 

OXALIDACEAE 

Oxalis corniculata L. Creeping Wood-sorrel * 

New for Halton Region. This wood sorrel can be distin¬ 
guished from its relatives by its trailing stem. It is a weed in 
disturbed areas of the lawn at RBG Centre, and (a pre-2002 
collection) by the greenhouse at McMaster University (Ham¬ 
ilton). CJR 303. 

PAPAVERACEAE 

Macleaya cordata (Willd.) R. Br. Plume-poppy * 

New for RBG and City of Hamilton. Determined by 
J.S.Pringle. This is a large plant occasionally planted as an 
ornamental. Its occurrence on the east shore of Cootes 
Paradise is mysterious - it could be a persistent population 
(but from what?) or it could be spontaneous. CJR 318. 

PHYTOLACCACEAE 

Phytolacca americana L. Pokeweed (*) 

Sixth record for City of Hamilton, Second record for 
Halton Region. This species is spreading from plantings to 
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areas in both the Hamilton and Halton sections of RBG; in 
some areas it has become locally common. I also found one 
plant in the forested area by Battlefield Park, where it is 
presumably a native occurrence. CJR 284, N.R.Harper. 
HAM 15933. 

POACEAE 

Alopecurus aequalis Sobol. Water Foxtail 

Third Hamilton record for this small grass, often found 
in areas of receding water levels. Common around the 
margin of the small pond by the rail trail parking lot at the 
Copetown Bog. CJR 275. 

Ammophila breviligulata Fern. Beach Grass 

Second Hamilton record for this huge beach grass (which 
CJR nearly misidentified as corn...). It formed a good-sized 
colony on the beach at outlet of Stoney Creek. A.Garofalo, 
M.Ogilvie et al. HAM 15548. 

Bromus kalmii A.Gray Kalm’s Brome 

Third City of Hamilton record. Rare, local, at bottom of 
Rock Chapel Sanctuary near the railway tracks. CJR 221. 

Bromus latiglumis (Shear) A.Hitchc. Tall Brome 

Fourth City of Hamilton record. Local in rich hardwoods at 
edge of seasonal channel in Borer’s Creek Conservation Area. 
Also seen (common) along Spencer Creek between Cootes 
Paradise and Dundas. CJR 239;279, J.S.Pringle, N.R.Harper. 

Bromus pubescens Muhlenb. ex Willd. Hairy Brome 
Fourth City of Hamilton record. Uncommon in rich 
moist forest in Battlefield Park. CJR 157. 

Calamagrostis epigejos (L.) Roth Feathertop * 

New for RBG. A patch planted behind the Auxiliary 
Gardens in the Hendrie Park area is spreading. J.S.Pringle, 
CJR, N.R.Harper. HAM 15931. 

Panicum dichotomiflorum Michaux Fall Panic Grass * 
Found along a roadside in the Beverly Swamp ESA. 
CJR 370. 

Poa bulbosa L. Bulbous Blue Grass * 

New for RBG and City of Hamilton. The City of Hamilton 
record is from 2000 (CJR 281) and we found this taxon again 
this year by the Laking Garden Parking lot. This Poa is a 
strange one with most of its spikelets having been converted 
into bulblets that germinate while they’re still on the plant. This 
record should be verified. CJR 273, J.L.Reader. 


Poa nemoralis L. Woodland Blue Grass * 

The abundant Poa in areas of the south shore trail (espe¬ 
cially the Sassafras Point area) was identified as this non-native 
species, a surprising and alarming determination. Poas are 
difficult, and this determination should be verified. CJR 294. 

Puccinellia distorts (Jacq.) Pari. Reflexed Saltmarsh 
Grass * 

New for RBG. This halophytic (salt-loving) grass is 
fairly common along roadways that are sprayed with salt in 
the winter. CJR 390. 

Setaria verticillata (L.) P.Beauv. Whorled Foxtail * 

New for RBG. A sticky-prickly foxtail of disturbed sites. 
At two sites in RBG. CJR 266;312, J.S.Pringle, N.R.Harper. 

Sorghum bicolor (L.) Moen. ssp. bicolor Sorghum * 

New for RBG and City of Hamilton. This tall corn-like 
grass was growing with other weeds on freshly disturbed 
ground at the RBG compost facility. CJR 317. 

Sporobolus cryptandrus (Torrey) A.Gray ssp. fuscicolus 
(Hook.) E.K.Jones & Fassett Sand Dropseed 

Fourth City of Hamilton record. This grass was uncom¬ 
mon along the bike trail paralleling Spencer Creek between 
the Cootes Dr. bridge and the Dundas Rd bridge. CJR 280. 

Sporobolus vaginiflorus (Torrey ex A.Gray) Torrey ex 
Alph. Wood Fnsheathed Dropseed 

New for RBG. This species is difficult to distinguish 
from S. neglectus Nash without close inspection. It was 
growing around RBG Centre. CJR 365. 

Triticum aestivum L. Summer Wheat * 

New for City of Hamilton. Overlooked in Goodban’s check¬ 
list; there are two records from Cootes Paradise in the 1950s in 
HAM. I found it along the railway tracks in the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl ESA. It is probably widespread around fields and railway 
tracks (it falls off the grain cars). CJR 151. 

POLYGONACEAE 

Polygonum pensylvanicum L. Bigseed Smartweed 

New for RBG. We found this large-fruited species in two 
sites around the shore of Cootes Paradise (the mudflat off the 
willows, and the east shore). Although native, it likes disturbed 
sites and could be a recent introduction, or it could have been 
overlooked since it looks similar to the more-common Polygonum 
persicaria L. and Polygonum lapathifolium L. CJR 298;302, 
T.Sword, G.Lewer, I.Vaithilingam. 


POTAMOGETONACEAE 
Potamogeton natans L. Floating Pondweed 

Sixth City of Hamilton record. We collected this species 
in the Spencer Creek in the Beverly Swamp ESA, and it is 
likely common along Spencer Creek for much of its length. 
For example, we saw it again, abundantly, in the Donald 
Farm complex. It, like other Potamogeton, has probably 
been overlooked. CJR 144, J.L.Reader. 

PRIMULACEAE 

Lysimachia terrestris (L.) B.S.P. Swamp Candles 

Fifth City of Hamilton record. Abundant in the wetlands 
and floodplain flats of Crook’s Hollow Reservoir and C.A. 
dam (FLAM-34). A.Garofalo, M.Ogilvie, et al. HAM 16226. 

RANUNCULACEAE 

Actaea Xludovicii B.Boivin Hybrid Baneberry 

One clump found in the Devil’s Punchbowl ESA, with 
both parental species in close proximity. CJR 305. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE 

Veronica austriaca ssp. vahlii. Vahl’s Speedwell * 

New for RBG, City of Hamilton, and Ontario. Deter¬ 
mined: CJR, T.W.Smith, T.Reznicek. This taxon was 
collected by Tamsalu in the 1950s, but misidentified. Its 
status is somewhat unclear because he collected it from the 
“shore at Old Guelph,” a location that is vague and the 
source of many records of cultivated-style collections by 
Tamsalu. HAM 10566;10567;10569;15908. 

Veronica filiformis Sm. Hair-like Speedwell * 

New for RBG and second and third City of Hamilton 
records. First found by D. Gugler at McMaster, and I later 
found a small patch in Cootes Paradise by Cootes Drive and 
Spencer Creek. One of the rarer weedy Veronica spp. 
here. D.Gugler, CJR. CJR 48. HAM 15075. 

Veronica persica Poir. Persian Speedwell * 

New for City of Hamilton. Overlooked on Goodban’s 
checklist; the first Hamilton record in HAM is from the 
nineteenth century. We collected this species twice, but it is 
widespread. CJR 15;123, A.Garofalo, M.Ogilvie, et al. 

Veronica polita Fr. Wayside Speedwell * 

New for RBG, City of Hamilton, and Halton Region. 
This species has been overlooked, perhaps because of its 
similarity to Veronica persica Poir. We collected it five 


times from City of Hamilton and twice from Halton Region. 
CJR 28;29;30;45;46;49;111, T.W.Smith, D.Gugler. 

SOLANACEAE 

Datura stramonium L. Jimsonweed * 

New for RBG and City of Hamilton. This species, 
responsible for the poisonings (none fatal, that I know) of 
several young people in the Hamilton and Kitchener/Water¬ 
loo areas this year, is locally common in highly disturbed 
sites. CJR 260;293, J.S.Pringle, N.R.Harper. 

ULMACEAE 

Celtis occidentalis L. Hackberry 

Fourth City of Hamilton record. One small tree seen in a 
ravine on the north shore of Cootes Paradise. CJR 51, J. 
Tindall, Karen, P.Colgan. 

VERBENACEAE 

Verbena bonariensis L. Purpletop Vervain * 

New for RBG, Halton Region, and Ontario. One plant 
of this striking species was found on the Osprey Marsh 
Christmas tree barrier (the rows of old Christmas trees 
placed in the mud to prevent carp from travelling from 
Grindstone Creek into Osprey Marsh). It might have arrived 
in the treads of the machinery used to place the trees in the 
winter. This species in not in the RBG cultivated plants 
database, and thus has theoretically never been planted on 
RBG property. I did find one plant of this species at the 
Childrens’ Garden in Westdale (not operated by RBG). CJR 
435, I.Vaithilingam. 
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Special Meeting to 

by Jim Stollard 


Over the years, the Bird Study 
Group (BSG) has grown, from a small 
group of avid birders meeting in one 
another’s homes to discuss the latest 
sightings and improve their birding skills, 
to 60-70 individuals who meet once a 
month at a meeting room provided by 
Shaklee Canada. These meetings are 
organized by a committee and feature 
announcements of upcoming events 
and speakers on topics of interest. 

The Board recognizes that the BSG 
has become a significant activity of the 
Club and needs to have its interests 
and concerns represented at the Board 
of Directors level by a Bird Studies 
Group Director. 

In order for the BSG to be repre¬ 
sented on the Board by its own director, 
the by-law concerning the number of 
directors must be changed to add a 
15 lh director and the bylaw describing 
the duties of the directors requires an 
addition to describe the duties of this 
director. 

A change of a by-law can be done 
by Special Resolution at a meeting of 
the voting members, after notice has 
been given to the membership of the 
Club five days or more in advance of 
the meeting at which the vote will be 
held. 

To pass, the Special Resolution re¬ 
quires approval by at least two thirds 
of the votes cast. 

The Special Resolution to add a 
Bird Studies Group Director will be 
considered and voted on at the March 
10 lh Monthly Club meeting. 
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Community and EcoGarden Planned 
for 2003 

by Sarah Cairns , EcoHouse Program Coordinator 


Change By-laws 


The By-law to be changed is as 
follows: 

4.1 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The Board of Directors consists of 
fourteen (14) Members in good stand¬ 
ing and shall manage the affairs of the 
Club ... The Directors may by Resolu¬ 
tion delegate for a specified period all 
or any of the powers of an Officer to 
another Officer or Director in the event 
that an Officer is unable to act or .is 
absent or for any reason that the Di¬ 
rectors may deem sufficient. 

The new by-law will read: 

4.1 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The Board of Directors consists of 
fifteen (15) Members in good stand¬ 
ing and shall manage the affairs of the 
Club ... The Directors may by Resolu¬ 
tion delegate for a specified period all 
or any of the powers of an Officer to 
another Officer or Director in the event 
that an Officer is unable to act or is 
absent or for any reason that the Di¬ 
rectors may deem sufficient. 

Article 7 of the by-law regarding 
the duties of directors will have the 
following paragraph added to it: 

The Bird Studies Group Director 
shall (15) 

a) represent the issues and con¬ 
cerns of the Bird Study Group at 
meetings of the Board of Directors. 

b) work closely with other Di¬ 
rectors, such as Membership, Field 
Events, Program and Publications, on 
projects of mutual interest. H 



Virtual Winter 
Wildflowers 


by Walter Muma 

Now that most of the wildflowers 
are in deep freeze for the winter and 
we’re dreaming of the approaching 
spring, I invite you to refresh your 
plant ID skills by helping me identify 
my “mystery plants.” During the 
warmer months I use a digital camera 
to photograph various plants, some of 
which I am not able to identify. I have 
posted these on my website and I in¬ 
vite you to share in the challenge of 
trying to figure out what they are. 
Sorry...there are no prizes! Just the 
experience of stretching your plant ID 
skills to the limit. Visit the Mystery 
Plants at http://wmuma.com/nature/ 
mysteryplants. Thanks very much! g 



The accompanying plant photographs are 
from Walter's Mystery Plants Page 



Green Venture and the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club have partnered to 
create a community garden at Hamil¬ 
ton’s EcoHouse for spring 2003. The 
garden is part of a larger outdoor ecol¬ 
ogy centre planned at the Estate. The 
EcoGarden will include communal and 
individual community garden plots, 
xeriscaping and landscape naturaliza¬ 
tion demonstration areas, storm water 
and grey water collection systems, and 
a green roof. Specifically, the 
EcoHouse community garden will en¬ 
compass native species planting, 
incorporate soil stewardship, promote 
biointensive practices, endorse non-pol- 
luting, environmentally friendly 
gardening habits, and provide informa¬ 
tion on the relationship between our 
environment and healthy human func¬ 
tioning. 

Community gardening...What’s 
it good for? 

Community gardens are sustain¬ 
able. They provide an area in the City 
for people to grow food and save money 
on their grocery bills. Fruits and veg¬ 
etables harvested are fresh and 
flavourful. Gardening is relaxing, a great 
way to spend time outdoors, and fos¬ 
ters a sense of fellowship between 
neighbours. Gardens can even greatly 
contribute to cleaning urban air, a valid 
concern for Hamiltonians, who experi¬ 
enced a record number of poor air 
quality days in the summer of 2002. 

Thanks! 

Green Venture and the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club gratefully acknowl¬ 


edge funding for the gardens from the 
City of Hamilton and the Hamilton 
Community Foundation. 

What can you do? 

• Volunteer for the working garden¬ 
ing committee 

• Donate gently-used gardening tools 

• Donate seedlings for Green Ven¬ 
ture’s greenhouse 

• Donate your time & expertise to the 
project 

What’s Next? 

Check Green Venture’s website 
in May 2003 for EcoHouse Commu¬ 
nity Garden details and plot registration. 
For more information on Green Ven¬ 
ture and its programs log on to 
www.greenventure.on.ca or call 905- 
540-8787. m 


Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the fol¬ 
lowing new members who have joined 
the HNC in January: 

Elleline Davies 
Ian and Erin Gouthro 
Milica Krneta 
Paul O’Hara 

Ken, Angie and Heather Willliams 

Heather McGavin 

Bill and Janet Stoddart g§ 
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Letters to the Editor 


Rattlesnake Concern: 

I am writing to express my con¬ 
cern with the article “Rattlesnake 
Quest” in the February 2003 Wood 
Duck. While the author is obviously 
an avid naturalist, I believe the activity 
he reports, namely touching wild rat¬ 
tlesnakes, is potentially quite dangerous, 
both for himself and for the snakes. 

Mr. Wylie is correct in noting that 
human fatalities resulting from 
Massasauga Rattlesnake bites are rare, 
but he neglects some important factors 
contributing to this rarity. First, and 
most obviously, most people don't touch 
venemous animals. 

Which is not to say that rattle¬ 
snakes cannot be safely viewed in the 
wild. These are extremely shy ani¬ 
mals, and will tolerate close inspection 
without striking. I have worked in 
rattlesnake habitat on the Bruce 
Penninsula. Several times I found my¬ 
self within a few feet of a snake before 
the warning rattle alerted me to its 
presence. 

Another oversight is that 
Massassauga Rattlesnakes are a fed¬ 
erally designated threatened species. 
Once relatively widespread, their popu¬ 
lation has suffered from fragmentation 
and destruction of their habitat, as well 
as from active persecution by humans. 
An important element of recovery ef¬ 
forts for Massassauga Rattlesnakes is 
education. The public needs to be 
aware that these snakes are not a men¬ 
ace. Every snake bite, fatal or not, is a 
step backward in this effort. To me 
this is a strong argument against plac¬ 
ing yourself in a position where 


snakebite is possible. 

Hands-on experiences are part of 
what makes natural history such a re¬ 
warding pursuit. However, in seeking 
out these experiences we need to be 
aware of the consequences of our ac¬ 
tions. Ultimately we all have a 
responsibility for the wellbeing of the 
plants and animals that bring us such 

joy. 

Tyler Smith, Montreal 

More Rattlesnake 
Concerns: 

In the five years that I worked at 
Bruce Peninsula National Park, there 
may have been four rattlesnake bite 
incidents at Cypress Lake 
Campground. Each incident seemed 
to provoke further fear. We would hear 
fabulously exaggerated accounts of 
what actually happened and of snakes 
(any snake) being killed by people try¬ 
ing to “protect” themselves. While I 
appreciate Mr. Wylie’s demonstration 
of the docile nature of Massassauga 
Rattlesnakes, I feel strongly that ob¬ 
serving them at a distance is the best 
way to promote respect and protection 
for these misunderstood animals. 

Laurel Mclvor, Montreal 


Letters to the Editor may be edited for 



Science in the News: 
Emerald Ash Borer may 
Ravage Billions of North 
American Trees 

December 23; 2002. Globe and Mail. 
Martin Mittelstaedt. 

WINDSOR, ONT. — The dead 
and dying ash trees of Windsor and 
nearby Detroit may, according to this 
story, harbour the biggest threat to 
North American forests since the dev¬ 
astation caused by Dutch elm disease 
in the 1960s. 

The story says that ash trees in 
this region are dying by the millions, 
infested by the emerald ash borer, an 
East Asian insect that is quickly chew¬ 
ing through every ash in its path. If the 
insect spreads beyond this area, for¬ 
esters fear the bright metallic green 
borer will become the next big plague 
to hit the continent’s woodlands, with 
the potential to kill virtually all the of 
ash in both Canada and the US. 

The emerald ash borer is believed 
to have arrived in Detroit by hitchhik¬ 
ing on wood-packaging crates from 
Asia sometime during the last decade. 
It is the first reported infestation of the 
insect outside its native range.The borer 
is an arboreal destroyer, a so-called 
“primary tree killer,” or a pest that, on 
its own, is able to overwhelm the de¬ 
fences of healthy trees. Less virulent 
pests are only able to kill trees already 
weakened by drought or disease. 

Ken Marchant of the Canadian 
Food Inspection Agency, the federal 
department in charge of stopping un¬ 
wanted pests, was quoted as saying in 
heavily infested areas of Detroit “there 
are only two types of ashes. There are 
dead ashes and dying ashes. There is 
nothing that has been spared thus far. 
It’s killed literally millions of them.” 
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Eider the Male Comes Ashore, or He Doesn't 

by Michael Rowlands 


January’s meeting of the Bird 
Study Group (BSG) drew 52 people on 
Monday the 20 lh . Glenda Slessor wel¬ 
comed everyone and introduced Jean 
Stollard, the Club’s Membership Di¬ 
rector. For the benefit of any BSG 
attendees who are not already mem¬ 
bers of the HNC, she presented a 
number of compelling reasons for 
birders to join the Club. Some of these 
were: access to the Club’s sanctuar¬ 
ies, a subscription to the Wood Duck 
(with its regular Noteworthy Bird 
Records), the birding hotline, and a 
strong community voice in the protec¬ 
tion of birds. 

Bob Curry then gave a quick up¬ 
date on several HNC projects “on the 
go” in the Hamilton area. An inventory 
of environmentally sensitive natural ar¬ 
eas of the New City of Hamilton is in 
progress to record fish, reptiles, birds 
and mammals. Funding has also been 
received for a similar study of Halton 
over the next two summers. Finally, 
the Club has applied for funds to do an 
inventory of the Short Hills Sanctuary. 
The HNC is the leading club in Ontario 
for doing inventories of this kind. 


Next up was Mike Street with a 
summary of the Christmas Bird Count 
for the Hamilton region. On Boxing 
Day, 80 participants counted just over 
99,000 birds of 96 species, the second 
highest total count ever for Hamilton. 
For more information, see the Febru¬ 
ary 2003 Wood Duck (pg. 123-124), 
or visit the Audubon website at: http:// 


www.audubon.org/bird/cbc/ . 


Our featured speaker was Kerrith 


From the 



McKay, a Master’s zoology student at 
the University of Guelph. Her presen¬ 
tation, “The Making of a Field Season,” 
was all about her 80-day stay in Cana¬ 
da’s east Arctic last summer to study 
the Common Eider ( Somateria 
mollissima ). Her research was part of 
a larger, 10-year study on the demog¬ 
raphy and reproduction of Common 
Eiders in the Arctic, conducted by Dr. 
Grant Gilchrist of the Canadian Wild¬ 
life Service. 

Kerrith studied three subspecies 
of Common Eider in a colony on a 
small island (unofficially named 
‘Mitivik’) in the East Bay Migratory 
Bird Sanctuary 40 km from Coral Har¬ 
bour, Southampton Island, Nunavut. For 
those who thought that studying birds 
was a leisurely activity, Kerrith quickly 
dispelled that notion by showing us 
pictures of the maze of elaborate blinds 
and tunnels that the students built after 
first arriving on the frozen island in late 
May - they used heavy canvas and 
rocks. When the snow melted, the team 
then started net banding the eiders using 
100-foot long salmon gill nets that were 6 
metres high. The first shift started at 2:30 
am. This bird research seemed more like 


hard labour for students! 

The researchers divided the island 
into various plots and monitored the 
bird activity in each one. In particular, 
Kerrith focused on the amount of male 
attendance to the females at the breed¬ 
ing colony. In some eider colonies, 
males never come ashore, leaving the 
females to do all the work themselves 
of finding a suitable nest cup, preparing 
it and lining it with down. On Mitivik, 
some males follow females ashore and 
stay with them through nest searching, 
laying and early incubation before leav¬ 
ing the colony. 

Kerrith’s research is attempting to 
answer the question of why the male 
eiders come ashore. There are pros 
and cons to this decision. On the posi¬ 
tive side, there is the possibility of 
increased reproductive success through 
mate guarding, increasing the female’s 
nest success by helping her find a 
“good” nest site and also through the 
opportunity of finding another female 
for some extrapair copulations. On the 
negative side, the males miss feeding 
opportunities while they are away from 
the feeding grounds offshore and are 
also exposed to increased predation 
risk while on the colony. 

While the females incubate their 
eggs for 26-28 days, the students ob¬ 
serve them from the blinds for 14-18 
hours per day and keep detailed notes 
on all activities and any visits from the 
males. The female eider typically takes 
only one break daily, to get a drink of 
water, but not to eat. After the young 
hatch, other females with no hatchlings 
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Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
Nature Reserves 

by Paul Attack, FON Director 


(“aunties”) will often help, or broods 
will join with one another to provide 
safety in numbers. However, depreda¬ 
tion of the ducklings can be high when 
it’s windy and Herring Gulls are able 
to hover and pick off the young ones. 
This is one of the causes of dramatic 
population declines in Arctic sea ducks 
in recent years, along with extensive 
hunting of Canadian Common Eiders 
in Greenland. 

In mid-August, with notebooks 
crammed with observations and meas¬ 
urements, the researchers left their 
island for Iqualuit to start compiling 
their data. A week later, they returned 
to the south. After answering a few 
questions from the floor, Kerrith’s mis¬ 
sion was completed: she had 
successfully walked us through a full 
field season and we felt that we’d 
almost been there with her. 

After a break, Rob Dobos, the re¬ 
gional coordinator for the Hamilton area 
in this 5-year project, gave us an up¬ 
date on the 2002 field season of the 
second Atlas of the Breeding Birds of 
Ontario project. So far, 158 species of 
birds have been recorded in the Hamil¬ 
ton region (30 squares of 10 km x 10 
km), which is one more than the 
number reported in the first Atlas. On 
average, each square has reported 77 
species, with the highest being in 
Dundas (118 species). Regionally sig¬ 
nificant sightings have been: Wilson’s 
Phalarope, Acadian Flycatcher, Hooded 
Warbler and Sedge Wren. For more 
details, see Rob’s article in the Febru¬ 
ary 2003 Wood Duck (pg. 129-132), 
or consult the official website at: 
www.birdsontario.org . 

A unique feature of the second 
Atlas is point counts, which generate 
data on the relative abundance of each 
species. The Atlas volunteers are re¬ 
quired to count all the birds they can 
see or hear during 5-minute periods at 


As a professional planner, I am well 
aware that the current land use laws in 
Ontario do not adequately protect nature. I 
believe one of the best ways to do this in the 
long term is for interested groups to outright 
purchase natural areas. A tall order! Exam¬ 
ples include our Club, which started 
purchasing natural areas in 1962, and the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists (FON) 
who began their nature reserve system 
about the same time. The HNC now has 2 
sanctuaries and the FON has 20 nature 
reserves totalling 4040 acres, a substantial 
accomplishment. 

On the Bruce Peninsula the FON has 
nature reserves at Petrel Point Reserve 
(outstanding shoreline fen) where 14 orchid 


25 different random points in their 
squares. The data will tell us whether 
certain species are increasing or de¬ 
creasing in their distribution throughout 
Ontario since the first Atlas was gen¬ 
erated in 1981-1985. Rob concluded 
his overview by saying that a number 
of Hamilton birders will be visiting 
Bruce County in late June to help sur¬ 
vey squares in that area that have not 
been claimed. Anyone wishing to go 
on this trip should contact Tom Crooks 
for further details at 905-634-1178. 

The meeting ended with some 
quick sightings. The most notable birds 
seen recently in the area were a Yel¬ 
low-breasted Chat at LaSalle Park, a 
Northern Hawk Owl at Guelph Line 
and 401, and a (not-so-common) Com¬ 
mon Raven in Campbellville. ^ 


species are preserved; at Baptist Harbour 
Reserve (globally significant limestone bar¬ 
rens) and the Bruce Alvar Reserve (rare 
Lakeside Daisy and Dwarf Lake Iris habi¬ 
tat). Some of the best alvar sites remaining 
in the world are located on the south shore 
of Manitoulin Island in the FON’s Quany 
Bay Reserve. This reserve is part of a 
larger parcel acquired with the help of the 
Nature Conservancy of Canada and On¬ 
tario Parks. 

Other notable reserves are the 
Malcolm Kirk Reserve (spectacular 
colony of Moccasin Rowers and an abun¬ 
dance of Pitcher Plants) near Owen 
Sound, the Stone Road Alvar Reserve 
(Blue Racer) on Pelee Island and the 
Altberg Wildlife Reserve (large tract of 
interior forest) in the Kawartha Lakes 
area near Norland. Also the Kinghurst 
Forest Reserve in Grey County is an old 
growth forest with many trees 250-300 
years old. 

More recently, the land trust move¬ 
ment has flourished in Ontario to protect 
natural areas through purchase or con¬ 
servation easement. To foster these 
efforts at nature reserve acquisition, the 
FON sponsored the formation of the 
Ontario Nature Trust Alliance in 1998 as 
an umbrella group to encourage skill de¬ 
velopment and the sharing of resources. 

To support the acquisition of nature 
reserves please consider individual mem¬ 
bership in the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists and learn more at 
www.ontarionature.org . This is the sec¬ 
ond article of a series on the 
accomplishments of your Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists. H 


Regular Meetings 

Monday, March 10 8 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

The Ontario Breeding 
Bird Atlas 

Mike Cadman & Nicole 
Kopysh 

Bring a friend and learn about this 
ambitious and exciting effort to map the 
distribution of breeding birds in the 
province. 

This project of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, Bird Studies Canada, Canadian 
Wildlife Service, Ontario Field Ornitholo¬ 
gists and the Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources runs from 2001-2005 and is off to 
a great start! Already, based on data col¬ 
lected to date, we are able to see some of the 
changes that have taken place in bird distri¬ 
bution in the twenty years since the first 
Atlas project. We’ll discuss the project in 
general and talk about the changes that are 
taking place in the province’s bird distribu¬ 
tions. Also, you’ll find out about atlassing 
in remote northern areasof the province, as 
well as how you can help closer to home. 
Refreshments are served from 7:30 and after 
the program. Come early to socialize. 

Next Month 

Monday, April 14 8:00 p.m. 

Building a Natural Heritage 
System in Southern Ontario 
with Mike McMurtry 


Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, March 17 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive, Burlington 
7:00-7:30: Decaf shade-grown coffee 
and snacks. 

7:00-9:30: Meeting, in the gym. 

Contact: Glenda Slessor 
9056372022 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an 
identification session and a workshop, fil m 
or set of slides about some aspect of birding. 
If you are a beginning birder, come put to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your 
knowledge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Mark Peck, from the ROM 
presents on "Plovers Tied Up in Knots!" 

Moving;..? 

The Post Office charges the Club 
$1.50 each time a Wood Duck is 
returned because the recipient has 
moved and not sent a change of ad¬ 
dress to the Membership Director. 
Please, if you are moving, put the 
HNC on the list of those organizations 
needing to know your new address 
and send it along to: The Membership 
Director, P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, 
ON L8S 4R5. You can also email me 
at jjstollard@idirect.com. Thanks for 
your help in saving the Club some 
money. 

Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club’s Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board 
who will arrange a ride for you! Members 
of the Board of Directors, together with 
their phone numbers, are listed on the 
inside front cover. Guests are always wel¬ 
come at our meetings. 


Upcoming Events 


March 1 to May 15,2003 
NIAGARAPEN.HAWKWATCH 

Takes place at Beamer Memorial C.A. above 
Grimsby. Lots of hawk enthuisiasts present 
to help with ID. A great place in Ontario to 
see migrating hawks, especially with south¬ 
east winds. Contact Mike Street at 648-3737. 

Saturday, March 22,2003,8:00 a.m. 
LONG POINT BUSTRIP 

Start spring off on the right foot with the 
HNC bus trip to the Long Point Biosphere 
Reserve. Waterfowl should be at their peak 
at this time and we should see about 25 
species of swans, geese and ducks. Capac¬ 
ity is limited to around 40 people so reserve 
your spot early to avoid disappointment. 
We will be meeting at the Aldershot GO 
Train parking lot and will return by ~5pm. 
Thecost is$15.00/personor$25.00/family. 
Make sure you bring your binoculars and 
teloscope if you have one, and of course, 
dress for the weather! You can either bring 
a lunch or eat at the Country Kitchen res¬ 
taurant along Hwy 59. We will be able to use 
the lunchroom at the Bird Studies Canada 
HQ as well as their washroom facilities. To 
sign-up, call Bill Lamond at (519) 756-9546. 
There will also be asign-up sheet at the next 
Club and Bird Study Group meetings. 

Saturday, April 5,2003,10:00 a.m. 
WATERFALLSOFEAST HAMILTON 
This hike will explore at least 3 waterfalls in 
east Hamilton via the Bruce Trail. Bring 
good hiking shoes. Meet at the Albion 
Falls parking lot above the falls on Moun¬ 
tain Brow Blvd. Call Brian McHattie at 
540-1094 fordetails. 

*** Noticeof Field Trip Change!!*** 
The Wainfleet Bog excursion listed in the 
Field Events pamphlet for Sunday July 27 
has been changed to Saturday May 31. 
This outing will be a bus trip from Hamilton, 
lead by Kim Barrett; you can call her for 
details. We should be able to see Spotted 
Turtles and find Massasauga Rattlesnakes 
with the aid of radio-telemetry. See future 
issues of the Wood Duck for more details. 
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